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Private or Public Ownership 
of Electric Power? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are Richard Searles, Under- 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior; Edwin Vennard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Middle West Service Com- 
pany; and Richard Heflebower, Pro- 
‘fessor of Economics at Northwestern 
University. 

As you know, our question today is: 
Private or public ownership of elec- 
tric power? Which should it be? 


MR. VENNARD: First of all I think 
that these terms give an erroneous 
impression of the issue. 

- MR. McBURNEY: That is ‘‘public or 
' private’’ ownership? 


"Both Publicly Owned’ 


MR. VENNARD: Yes, public or pri- 
vate ownership. Private ownership 


- would seem to indicate ownership of 


the industry by a few people; whereas 
there are approximately 400 electric 
~ power companies and owned by liter- 
ally millions of people, directly as 
stockholders or indirectly through the 
insurance companies or banks. In my 
opinion both types of operation are 
publicly owned; and the real question 
-is: Should the power business be run 
by men in government or should the 
power business be run by men in 
business with men in government 
limiting themselves to regulating this 
business? 


MR. McBURNEY: And how do you 
answer that question? 


MR. VENNARD: I think under the 
American principles we ought to have 
the public owning the principal indus- 
tries, that is the machinery of produc- 
tion, and men in government dili- 
gently regulating in the public interest. 
MR. McBURNEY: How do you see 
our question, Searles, private or pub- 
lic ownership of electric power? 

MR. SEARLES: Mr. Vennard said the 
power ‘business is being run by the 
government. The power business has 


not been run by the government. The 
advertisements which appear in the 
press by the private utilities must be 
talking about the generation of power 
by the federal government and the 
building of hydroelectric dams on the 
large rivers in America. That is the 
biggest issue. The federal government 
has at no time tried to get into the 
private utility business or into the dis- 
tribution of power which is the princi- 
pal function, together with generation, 
of the private utilities. I don’t want 
% . when we speak of businessmen 
running it . . . I don’t want to lose 
sight of the fact that a private utility 
is a private monopoly and cannot be 
compared with the steel business, or 
the aluminum business or the butcher 
shop or the drug store. 


Subject to Public Regulation 


MR. McBURNEY: How would 
answer the question, Heflebower? 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: Taking off from 
Searles’ last point, I would say that 
while they are private monopolies 
they are monopolies subject to public 
regulation. And the question then 
would really be whether privately 
owned, publicly regulated monopolies 
are really better than publicly owned, 
publicly operated monopolies. My 
preference generally is for private 
ownership, but I think there are occa- 
sions when public ownership is prefer- 
able or necessary, and sometimes per- 
haps as a discipline to private owner- 
ship which is not properly disciplined 
by the regulatory agency. But I am 
thinking more particularly of some 
of the large projects involving not 
merely power production but often 
flood control, etc. Often these are 
such as to discourage private opera- 
tion because of their size and financ- 
ing. Many of these have appeared in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let’s see if we can 
get some of the facts out here. 


you 
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MR. HEFLEBOWER: May I just 
finish two other points here now. . 
MR. McBURNEY: I am sorry if I 
interrupted you. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: Then there are 
the cases where power is a by-product 
of other operations such as reclama- 
tion. And finally, in distribution of 
power there may be a real case for 
rural electrification with federal aid. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are saying 
there are three areas in your judg- 
ment in which public ownership of 
electric power can serve a real func- 
tion? 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: That’s right. 
MR. McBURNEY: These large proj- 
ects such as the TVA, rural electrifi- 
cation, and in those instances in which 
the generation of power is incidental 
to reclamation or irrigation. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: That’s right. 


River Development Problem 


MR. VENNARD: I will agree with a 
large part of what Mr. Heflebower 
has to say. But I think our principal 
problem today, as it relates to govern- 
ment operation of power, is not with 
the municipal plants or with the local 
rural cooperatives, which we think 
have done a fine job in extending 
service to farmers. They serve about 
half the farmers now and the com- 
panies serve about half the farmers. 
The problem today concerns the river 
development plan of the federal gov- 
ernment. First of all I think that we 
should develop our rivers... 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: And that in- 
cludes the production of electric 
power? 

MR. VENNARD: I believe in the de- 
velopment of rivers, wherever eco- 
nomically feasible. Of course, we 
must control these floods. We should 
let the local people do as much as 
they can, but the federal government 
must take some part. And the de- 
velopment of these rivers may entail 
building of dams, but not always. We 
should have some soil conservation. 
More emphasis there. And when the 
dams are built there may be some 
electric power. I think the electric 
power should be secondary to the 
primary function, the primary func- 


tion being flood control or irrigation. — 
That incidental power raises the prob- 
lem as to how we shall distribute that 
to the public. My opinion is that in 
the public interest that should be 
largely distributed through the com- 
panies under a plan that works out 
to be favorable to government and to 
the public. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: I don’t object 
to that. 


MR. McBURNEY: That begins to get 
the issues out. Before we discuss 
those issues, may I ask a factual 
question or two. To what extent, 
Searles, is the government in the 
power business today? 


"Generation Not Distribution’ 


MR..- SEARLES: The federal govern- 
ment is in the power business today 
on a generating capacity of about 8 
million kilowatts against 68 and one- 
half million of total capacity in the 
country. Actually they are in the 
power business in generation, not dis- 
tribution and transmission, to about 
11 per cent of the capacity of the 
country. Almost all of that power 
that is generated comes out of vast 
multi-purpose projécts such as Bonne- 
ville, TVA, the Columbia River. And 
those are projects which no private 
financing would ever think of taking 
over, would never think of having 
built in the first place. There isn’t 
any private company that would want 
to go into building the dam in which 
perhaps one-half of the cost of it was 
going to be allocated to flood control 
and navigation and recreation and 
one-half or. one-third of it to the de- 
velopment of power. It is the type of 
a project which, if it is going to be 
developed, and if that resource in the 
river is going to be captured, the only 
party that has been able to do it in 
the past in a large sense—I am 
speaking of the larger projects — and 
to get all the benefits out of the river 
has been the federal government. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: That’s quite 
correct, Searles, but I think we want 
to make clear that the cost of gener- 
ating in such circumstances with the 
large part of an initial cost assigned 
to other operations is not a guide as 
to the cost of generating power as 
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such. And second, that that does not 
necessarily involve the federal gov- 
ernment engaging in distribution. 
You say they are not doing that to a 
large degree. Nor does the govern- 
ment favor any particular means of 
distributing power, whether it be local 
cooperatives, local public utility dis- 
tricts or private companies. 


MR. SEARLES: The federal govern- 
ment does not distribute power. Out- 
side of some 45 million customers in 
the United States there are about 500 
customers that get their power di- 
rectly from the substations of the 
federal government. These are a few 
very large customers, such as the 
Aluminum Company of America, and 
the Reynolds Power Company. But 
the federal government does transmit 
power to municipal agencies and to 
private utilities. And the fact that the 
private power companies have tried to 
monopolize public power at the dam 
sites surely proves that they believe 
in the development of the river re- 
sources by the government. They are 
most anxious to come up to the bus 
bar (the dam site) and take the 
power, but the federal government 
has desired to take the power away 
from the bus bar in order to give both 
municipalities and private utilities the 
opportunity to share in the power and 
in the benefits therefrom. 


‘Disadvantage to Power Companies’ 


MR. VENNARD: May I state briefly 
how this policy that Mr. Searles has 
outlined results in a terrible disad- 
vantage to the power companies and 
ultimately would put the power com- 
panies out of business, as the plan has 
done in the state of Tennessee where 
there are no power companies left, 
and in Nebraska where there are no 
power companies left. The govern- 
ment generates this power from these 
dams and then gives preference in the 
sale of that power to municipal plants, 
cooperatives and public utility dis- 
tricts. ‘The reason that this works 
against the companies and against 
the method of free enterprise distri- 
bution is that the government power 
is subsidized to a very large extent. 
That is to say, the government by 
reason of its power to tax can borrow 


money at a lower price than the 
people want for their money when 
used in a business enterprise. They 
charge themselves that low interest 
at these dams. Then the government 
does not charge itself the same taxes 
that a power company must pay, and 
those taxes right now amount to about 
23 per cent of gross income. Those 
two subsidies alone enable the govern- 
ment to sell power for about 30 per 
cent less than a company can sell 
operating under our free enterprise 
system. 

Now when preference is given to 
that subsidized power to public bodies 
and cooperatives, that encourages 
public ownership, municipal, state, 
and cooperative development, and 
public utility districts. It also en- 
ables those local public powers to 
sell power at a lower price than the 
company can sell and break even. 
That in effect puts the companies out 
of business. 


Who Pays? 


MR. McBURNEY: And who pays that 
subsidy? 

MR. VENNARD: The taxpayers of 
America pay that subsidy. Now it 
works out at-—present that about 20 
per cent of all customers in America 
receive their electricity from the fed- 
eral government, from municipal 
plants or public utility districts or 
cooperatives. 


MR. SEARLES: Let’s keep a differen- 
tiation between municipalities and the 
federal government, because when 
you get down to it the federal govern- 
ment generates 11 per cent of the 
power; and also of that 11 per cent 
of the power let us realize that about 
half of it goes to private utilities such 
as the ones you discussed, and they 
get as much benefit out of it as a 
municipality does. 


MR. VENNARD: Except, Mr. Searles, 
as I have said, you must remember 
that these 20 per cent of all kinds of 
government operation get first call on 
this federal government power; and 
by reason of subsidy, that enables 
these municipal plants and coopera- 
tives to sell their power at a lower 
price than the companies can sell. 
That means that the 80 per cent of the 
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customers in America getting their 
power from companies are subsidizing 
the 20 per cent getting their power 
from government by reason of the 
preference clause. And I think in 
America there shouldn’t be any pref- 
erence. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you think 
about this? 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: I agree with 
you on the preference clause, Ven- 
nard, but I am wondering if it is as 
damaging as you think it is. I want 
to make two points in answer to your 
claims. The first is, in a state like 
Nebraska, why couldn’t the private 
companies, who already have their 
facilities, have distributed that power 
as cheaply as could the cooperatives 
and municipalities, and therefore have 
afforded to buy the government power 
along with what they already had and 
distribute it. The second point I want 
to make is, this word subsidy is a 
very tricky one, because you make the 
assumption that the national income 
was not increased by the development 
of Bonneville power and the develop- 
ment of TVA; and that’s a very hard 
assumption to make. And if we say 
that the national income was increas- 
ed, I would say there was no burden 
on the American people as a whole as 
a result of what you call subsidy. 
MR. McBURNEY: Are you directing 
those questions to Mr. Vennard? 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: Yes, 
right. 


that’s 


'The People Benefit’ 


MR. VENNARD: I would say this, 
Mr. Heflebower: that certainly when 
the federal government spends a 
billion dollars in Tennessee the people 
of Tennessee benefit. 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: That’s right. 


MR. VENNARD: And I for one would 
like to give the public all the benefits 
we can give them. 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: But if the na- 
tional income rises 5 billion as a re- 
sult of that... 

MR. VENNARD: As an economist I 
would debate that separately. But I 
question first of all whether as a na- 
tion we can afford that kind of luxury 
with the present price of government, 


when inflation is rampant, when taxes 
are right now about 30 per cent of the 
national income, when we are fighting 
a war to save ourselves against these 
inroads of socialism, and when we all 
know that many people lose their 
freedom by reason of excessive gov- 
ernment spending and putting more 
power in the hands of government. 


MR. SEARLES: Let’s just take your 
point. You recognize that in Spring- 
field, Illinois there has been municipal 
ownership of the power system for 50 
years. The city of Los Angeles is a 
municipal operation. You are con- 
fusing government generation of pow- 
er with municipal ownership and also 
with the TVA and the cities down in 
Tennessee Valley and in Georgia that 
have municipal operation. Each and 
every city has a right to its own 
municipal ownership if they want it, 


or private operation. That is a matter 


of city or states rights, and that has 
nothing to do with the federal govern- 
ment. If the city of Chicago wanted 
to go into the power business they 
would have every right to do it at the 
time the franchise expired of the 
present company that operates there. 


Now we should keep that particular 
thing separated here. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: But the point 
Mr. Vennard is trying to make is 
whether the federal government when 
it generates power should favor the 
city of Springfield or a private com- 
pany. Let’s go to that. 

MR. SEARLES: The preference clause 
first came into effect in 1906 through 
passage by Congress, and that clause 
has been reaffirmed by Congress... 


The Preference Clause 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: But it is in- 
correct, and was incorrect every time 
they reaffirmed it though. 

MR. SEARLES: I doubt it very much 
because people sent the same men 
back or other men back that reaffirm- 
ed the clause. 

MR. HEFLEBOWER: They didn’t 
elect them on that issue. 

MR. SEARLES: In many cases they 
did. I am not going to get into names 
but I could name several Senators 
that didn’t go back to Congress this 
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last time because of their position on 
private power. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: And several 
that kept going back on the other side. 


MR. VENNARD: That preference 
clause, Mr. Searles, is really a vicious 
thing; and the Congressmen to whom 
I have talked, and others to whom I 
have talked, have realized that and 
realized it when we explain to them 
the preference it gives in promoting 
the kind of business in America that 
Americans really don’t want. If that 
policy is carried to its final conclusion, 
it means that these cancer spots 
throughout the country where the 
federal government sells this subsi- 
dized power or low-cost power to 
municipal plants or districts or di- 
rectly —it means that companies in 
those areas can’t compete under those 
conditions. They will go out of busi- 
ness as they have in Tennessee and 
Nebraska, and the ultimate effect of 
that policy is complete nationalization 
of the power business. That is the 
thing we don’t want in America. That 
is the principle we are fighting against 
in America. 
MR. HEFLEBOWER: I was just go- 
ing to turn around and ask Mr. Ven- 
nard a question or two. Why is it that 
the public has so generously sup- 
ported public power in certain direc- 
tions? And I have a question: my 
question is whether there are certain 
deficiencies in the conduct of the pri- 
vate companies that go a long way to 
explain that support. 
MR. VENNARD: Mr. Heflebower, I 
think the power companies are com- 
posed of people no better, no worse, 
than the average of all people. I think 
government should be the regulator, 
the policeman. I don’t think that 
policemen should get in and play the 
game. 


Difficulty in Regulation 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: But there is a 
fundamental difficulty with our regu- 
lator theory, which says in general 
they get their cost plus. For this 
reason there isn’t the drive for effi- 
ciency, there isn’t the drive for lower- 
ing costs and lowering prices that 
there is in an open competitive market. 
There is a protection, as Mr. Searles 


pointed out, and the management of 
a utility has to be an unusually social- 
ly-minded and fore-sighted citizen to 
be forward looking. The whole cir- 
cumstance of regulation turns his 
attention in other directions. I have 
a feeling that private power com- 
panies have not been as active as they 
might have been in anticipating what 
they could do in terms of lowering 
prices before the war. They waited 
until they had the threat of public 
ownership to drive down the rates. 


MR. VENNARD: Of course that threat 
is bound to have some effect. You 
want to save your business from be- 
ing socialized, and you will do a lot 
to save your business. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: My point is 
they made more money after they 
lowered their rates. 


MR. VENNARD: I would question 
that. Being an economist and having 
to do with the rates of electric com- 
panies, may I say this in defense of 
state regulation: The present price of 
residential electric service is now 
only 35 per cent of what it was in 
1913; it is 10 per cent under what it 
was in 1940 although everything else 
is up about 85 per cent. 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: Oh, I think the 
price of tires has shown about the 
same kind of a record, and I think if 
electric power had been an unregu- 
lated monopoly the price would have 
shown a record almost as good as 
that. 


Government Generation and Rates 


MR. SEARLES: On that point, what 
you have said, Mr. Vennard, some- 
what helps prove that the generation 
by the federal government has helped 
bring down rates. In 1933 the rate in 
TVA was $5.00 where the private utili- 
ties’ minimum was $7.80 and $9.80. In 
1951 the TVA rate is still $5.00, and 
the private utilities are down to $5.60 
and $6.13. There is one thing that 
doesn’t come out here when we speak 
about the amount of public power. 
There are many cases where there 
are public power systems, and by that 
I mean municipalities, that have no 
federally generated power at all, in 
cases where the city would go into the 
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power business because they were dis- 
satisfied with the private ownership. 
You will find the same situation possi- 
bly where some municipal plants have 
finally gone into private ownership for 
the same reason. I don’t believe you 
can use Nebraska as an example of 
federal power generation putting it 
out of business because there has been 
very little federal power generated in 
Nebraska up to date. There will be 
in the future, but that change came 
after 1940. And I think if you will 
look back you will find it the private 
utilities’ own responsibility that that 
change occurred, and federally gen- 
érated power had nothing to do with 
ite 

MR. VENNARD: Mr. Searles, from 
the standpoint of use, I still call it fed- 
erally subsidized power as a means of 
regulating the company’s rate, and I 
can’t help but think that is an unfair 
way of regulating rates. Now, has the 
price gone down more rapidly after 
TVA? I am looking now at a eurve of 
the average price of household elec- 
tricity from 1913 down to date, and the 
curve is a pretty uniform curve down- 
ward, showing it was a downward 
trend through the whole time. 

My point is this: let the government 
tend to its business of developing 
rivers where need be. If it has to gen- 
erate power or can generate power 
economically at these dam sites, let 
it generate the power economically. 
That power should be incidental. In 
most dams the power can’t be used 
around the clock because that isn’t 
the best way to use it. It can only be 
used a few hours a day. Tie in that 
government power with the existing 
steam plants and transmission lines 
of the electric companies. 


Economical Operation 


MR. SEARLES: That has been done 
a great deal, Mr. Vennard, but our 
problem has been to get the right 
value out of peak power that private 
utilities wanted to furnish. It is a 
question of economical operation of 
plants. We can take the figures of 
Edison Electrical Institute or the fig- 
ures from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and we will find that in plants 
like the Grand Coulee Dam and Bon- 


neville Dam and federally operated 
hydroelectric dams that our cost of 
operation, our number of manhours 
per kilowatt, is as low or lower than 
it is in many cases of private owner- 
ship. 

MR. VENNARD: I don’t believe, Mr. 
Searles, that anything gets into a man 
when he gets into government that 
enables him to operate more efficiently 
in government than in business. I 
merely plead for . 


MR. SEARLES: But you made the 
point a minute ago that the govern- 
ment should stay out of business be- 
cause they couldn’t operate as eco- 
nomically. I think it is overdone— 
the question as to whether a munici- 
pal operation can be done as econo- 
mically as a private operation. I don’t 
think it is worth while arguing that 
particular point. 


MR. VENNARD: My point is that the 
American system does not contem- 
plate government operating a _ busi- 
ness, whether it is the steel business 
or oil business or telephone or the 
power business. 


MR SEARLES: I quite agree with 
you, but you must remember this: We 
have a certain element of service to 
the public, which is water. Now I 
don’t hear you or any of your people 
hollering about socialism because the 
city of Chicago delivers the water to 
the main in this building, or because 
of the fact that they may run the 
streetcars, but you as an industry 
talk about creeping socialism in the 
power business—and there was public 
operated power business before I was 
born and before you were born, and 
they have been successful business. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let Mr. Heflebow- 
er come in there. 


"Area of Difference’ 


MR. HEFLEBOWER: It seems to me 
in terms of what these men are say- 
ing there isn’t really very much dif- 
ference between them, but there is a 
difference in what they are meaning. 
I gather Mr. Searles would include as 
developmental and appropriate activi- 
ties of government the generation of 
power on many sites that Mr. Vennard 
would say would be taking over busi- 
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ness operation that properly belonged 
to private business. It seems to me 
we are in the area of personal opinion. 
We were talking about the proposed 
development of Niagara where there 
isn’t anything in the way of flood 
control, etc., in which there has been 
an offer by private business to take 
over the development. That would 
seem to me to be a clear case which 
should be private development, and 
perhaps Mr. Searles would agree. 

On the other hand, there are the 
cases in which one can debate as to 
' whether we need to produce power, 
for example in controlling the wild 
Missouri River. From my viewpoint, 
if you have a dam you ought to pro- 
duce power. And if a dam is part of 
the control program you ought to pro- 
duce power. If it is proper to put an 
irrigation project in—and many of 
them are improper, and I grew up 
on an irrigated farm I might’ say— 
then I think power should be generat- 
ed. We shouldn’t lose these resources. 
I do not believe that it is going to be 
possible to get everybody to agree be- 
cause we are dealing with things that 
- are not measurable exactly: the bene- 

fits of flood control, the benefits of 
navigation are not exactly measur- 
able by the accounting system by 
which we have to measure the record 
of a private power company. But it 
does seem to me that if men of good 
will and integrity got together the 
area of difference could be substan- 
tially reduced and we could work 
toward a constructive policy. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


MR. SEARLES: I quite agree with 
you. I think that public and private 
power should go down the street arm 
in arm in developing the resources of 
America. But certain conflicts of 
opinion come up, such as in the Hells 
Canyon Dam. The Idaho Power Com- 
pany has indicated they would like 
to build a dam on the river, and later 
they will build three more dams. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has proposed 
a dam called Hells Canyon which will 
develop 400,000 kilowatts of power— 
one dam—and give 800,000 kilowatts of 
~ downstream benefits. The dam which 
the Idaho Power Company desires to 
build, the first dam, will develop some 


100,000 kilowatts of capacity, and all 
four dams about 400,000. But if those 
dams are built, forever we will lose 
800,000 kilowatts that the Hells Can- 
yon Dam itself would give from its 
reservoir. And ten or twenty years 
from now this country will sorely need 
those 800,000 kilowatts of power. Those 
are national resources which we can 
never recover unless one type of dam 
is built. 


Flood Control 


MR. McBURNEY: Would you accept 
that? 


MR. VENNARD: No, I certainly 
wouldn’t accept that, Mr. Searles. 
Remember now, even during the thir- 
ties the federal government claimed 
its authority and right to build dams 
and regulate streams, and that the 
power had to be kept incidental. Be- 
fore, arguments before the Supreme 
Court on the TVA indicated that the 
federal government couldn’t build 
steam plants, for example, and couldn’t 
make a power dam because that would 
not be incidental to flood control. 


MR. SEARLES: You are talking about 
a legalistic matter, when I was talk- 
ing about a benefit. 


MR. VENNARD: Now let me finish 
here. I will get back to the benefits of 
the country, and the legal question 
could be settled by the courts. My 
point was that in those days the power 
was supposed to be incidental. Now 
the federal government is proposing 
to build straight power dams without 
any regard to irrigation or navigation 
or flood control. And one is Hells Can- 
yon where the electric company in the 
area says: ‘‘We will build it, and we’ll 
be a big taxpayer ... we will save 
the federal government, and therefore 
all taxpayers, many, many millions 
of dollars.’’ 

There is a Niagara project where 
five power companies said: ‘‘We’ll 
develop the site, we will save the 
federal government many, many, many 
millions of dollars.’’ Those two projects 
alone amount to some 700 million dol- 
lars, and they will be big taxpayers. 


MR. SEARLES: But you generalize 
on this matter, Mr. Vennard, when 
you speak about the Hells Canyon 
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Dam because we would forever lose 
that 800,000 kilowatts of downstream 
benefits, and that power is needed not 
only in Idaho, but in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. And if you built 100,000 kilo- 
watts now in Idaho that is not going 
to help Oregon and Washington. And 
on top of that there would be 400,000 
kilowatts of power—all that the Idaho 
Power company could build—available 
for the state of Idaho. 

MR. VENNARD: The power business 
has been economically built by reason 
of the fact that the power companies 
have built ahead of demand. 

MR. SEARLES: No! That I won’t 
agree with! 


MR. VENNARD: Yes, they have built 
ahead of demand because there has 
been no power shortage, and second, 
I claim it is against public interest to 
build so far ahead of demand we will 
have excess capacity. 

MR. SEARLES: That is the greatest 
mistake we made. I have an article 
by Mr. Purcell Smith, who is your 
highly paid lobbyist in Washington, in 
which he claims they have built enough 
power, but that isn’t so. We had a 
power shortage right after Korea, and 
we have had power shortages be- 
fore . 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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